1919:  The  Southampton  mutiny 


A.  history  nf  the  mil  ic£mt  nohe'  lion  of  British  troop*  in  Kn-UMaitotnia  follow  n£  the  end  of  the 
r  ir-tl  VbH'ir  l!  Won  A -1-!  id  SI  Ihp  wido^iyfeatfi  dlSS-^tiS  fat'd  its f'l  the  -‘ICll  lvitIl:  h  jj  1  a  I  jr'  11':  i  il:I  ril  |0 
eftlirn  fo  Fnmpe  ;i P Cr  llv  l'tiiI  of  the  iXSilfliet 


T nllowii  o  rlu;  massson;  of  World  War  T.  i  ty-mindor  nf  l hn :  slTvngth  of  r: hi iifi-y  soK:l ir:rs.  oatne 
from  ^oufhampton.  in  the  middle  of  Jaaiuiny  .bib,  when  JLl,tJOU  so-Ldiers  went  on  strike  rnd 
too  l  otci  1 lie  4  Is  icks,.  FLnl.Kjf  Lsoir,  Comma;  ute-  in  Chief  nd'Lho  Homo  boiccs,  sort  I.tc  icral 
Tie  eli -nil  In  i  eSToi  e  Mlilfljiiv  i j IIh i r Li y .  Tie- elt.ti'ii  had  ^Ltneswd  several  lTiiitinies  in  liie 
French  Army  aiud  wan  i|ui.e  preparedly  eitipluy  Ltie  mut>l  JulIiLeut  Ji:et.su:es.  Neverilneiesb  tie 
•.mdcrzstiTrated  the  non  ns  he  approached  the  dnck.vate  nod  attemprod  fo  utld'oss  a  "oIuct.ihI 
:Hi  ilI  ic  ifC  A  rhiims  ofl'nos  ftnil  nafoalU  aoei  imps  ri  ied  his  retri  s  fk  'i  The  »KCi  cswne  in-  an 

MXlign  fled  end  wVlplt  ;H  j-’M'inp  -  ■ "  thin  h/<ik  hi  ■  IlI  ii  f  h  i  tVi  ;irn  [>ji  l-f  him  i  j-'.i "►  e ri jj  Ov;'  r  he  fL> tV- 

eKKUmjr  Lulu,  ‘iu.id  '3  renchard: 

'll  *vat  jilosl  unpLiEHiim:.  .  Ii  was  the  only  ti r tit:  in  my  liiie  Id  be-eh  really  hnttled.  TJiey  ^jid 
erpy  di<3  unt  want  to  tip-ten  to  me.  They  told  ■’ic  tn  oct  out  and  stay  nut." 

ii:.-;irLirjL:  Oom  bis  minor  injuries;  and  major  wounds  lu  Liu  pride,  Treiuriuird  uoL-eo,  v- JlLi  die 
vcnycfiil  eurmin_r  which  hast  presaged  his  military  cai-ic  ter  venerations,  fiuli Eforcnt  to  the 
jficvfnecs  of  l'<-  -  tsld  i .  -  f>.  -  uvi-i  y  of  whom  Iwl  =5^:7  n  aeHw:  sm-voo  -  he  saw  only  s  n^i  rinniK 
rabble  to  be  put  down  by  force.  Fully  r ,™:x  that  The  m.tLneers  Here  no:  armed  he  phoned  a 
lequest  to  the  paiT.sor.  commander  -nr  Portsmouth.  lor  250  ithk  men  p ’ns  oli  escort  of 
Vdili.jCy  Ps  1  lies-.  In  spile  nf  lierye-  oh  ji.-e  lions  l"r ij n.i  Kou'-I  ex  1 1  ConimansL,  Ticnchaiv  nwlc  II 
::■«  fectJy  clear  LhiU  if  j*ecesu± jry  lie  woukl  iciiLiaLs  a  blood-bulb. 

Tin':  fi  i-l  li>  w  i  irini-iillp  Tl  nnr hand  n  :l  iitriLii'l  In  I  ho  pim  vd.ii:  and  wniittl  fi>l- 1  he  tiYu'ip  1  -“a  its 

tn>iu  Portsmouth.  CJnly  when  The  umnmrd  mutineers,  had  been  surroimded  by  aimed  troops 
wjlIi  Ltueir  siileiy  puJlu  1:1  ILiry:  putiliuia  0.1]  I'j'etLcthir-il  tturke  u  second  j.-. erupi  .c  addrett  l3te 
err  1  op  Fr.  And  even  then  Lil  sva-i  told  rn  ’tlTUTi  <]cacT  try  it  5  cry  cart,  who  was  promplly  aircsDcd. 
I'oLli>wi:.g  l!u:':  itubideiL!  .J.e  ic'iuliciy  coliapLed.  170  soIJieta  v^^rr  personally  tjeledeti  ui- 
■iiiglcE.dcT8  hyr  Trcnchard.  fifty  t'lroc  of  whnnn  were  enrnned  in  a  ncarhy  erciops'i  ip. 

The  (.iuoh>.  wkk  illuv  i£uieS  buL  a  fevv  acoie  su  Idlers  lu.d  bi.i  jiuiitieil  Lliettise.ves  itL  tlLeir  biELe-b.. 
Eftiftu  pipe?  wdtc  opmmpniee' arid  Hftcr  half  ar  hoLr-  Trenehardh  -ifi-  squad  hat]  raptured 
aluiijr  Kill  snaked  and  nhLvrring  men  ssto  w;tc  chen  torcetl  to  statil  in  the  .lamisiry  tTost 
i'-.i  il  S  iflci  Ti  Himhr  ry:;  O  f "  oe  ur  i  llir-  l;'il  IVr  h.iil  f- m I  i1-  f+h;!  h  y  diS-;  re  for  iH1  c  1  H-.:i  i-rci 


1919:  The  Southampton  mutiny 

A  history  of  the  militant  rebellion  of  British  troops  in  Southampton  following  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  Amidst  the  widespread  dissatisfaction,  the  men  were 
highly  reluctant  to  return  to  Europe  after  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Following  the  massacre  of  World  War  I,  a  reminder  of  the  strength  of  ordinary 
soldiers  came  from  Southampton,  in  the  middle  of  January  1919,  when  20,000 
soldiers  went  on  strike  and  took  over  the  docks.  Robertson,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Home  Forces,  sent  General  Trenchard  to  restore  military  authority. 
Trenchard  had  witnessed  several  mutinies  in  the  French  Army  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  employ  the  most  ruthless  measures.  Nevertheless  he  underestimated 
the  men  as  he  approached  the  dockgate  and  attempted  to  address  a  reluctant 
audience.  A  chorus  of  boos  and  catcalls  accompanied  his  remarks.  The  meeting 
came  to  an  undignified  end  when  a  group  of  men  took  hold  of  him  and  gave  him 
a  going  over  before  ejecting  him.  Said  Trenchard: 

"It  was  most  unpleasant..  .  It  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I'd  been  really  hustled. 
They  said  they  did  not  want  to  listen  to  me.  They  told  me  to  get  out  and  stay 
out." 

Smarting  from  his  minor  injuries  and  major  wounds  to  his  pride,  Trenchard  acted 
with  the  vengeful  cunning  which  had  preserved  his  military  caste  for 
generations.  Indifferent  to  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  -  many  of  whom  had 
seen  active  service  -  he  saw  only  a  mutinous  rabble  to  be  put  down  by  force. 
Fully  aware  that  the  mutineers  were  not  armed  he  phoned  a  request  to  the 
garrison  commander  at  Portsmouth  for  250  armed  men  plus  an  escort  of  Military 
Police.  In  spite  of  fierce  objections  from  Southern  Command,  Trenchard  made  it 


perfectly  clear  that  if  necessary  he  would  initiate  a  blood-bath. 


The  following  morning  Trenchard  returned  to  the  quayside  and  waited  for  the 
troop  train  from  Portsmouth.  Only  when  the  unarmed  mutineers  had  been 
surrounded  by  armed  troops  with  their  safety  bolts  in  firing  position  did 
Trenchard  make  a  second  attempt  to  address  the  troops.  And  even  then  he  was 
told  to  'drop  dead'  by  a  sergeant,  who  was  promptly  arrested. 

Following  this  incident  the  mutiny  collapsed.  170  soldiers  were  personally 
selected  as  ringleaders  by  Trenchard,  fifty  three  of  whom  were  confined  in  a 
nearby  troopship. 

The  docks  were  now  quiet  but  a  few  score  soldiers  had  barricaded  themselves  in 
their  billets. 

Hose  pipes  were  commandeered  and  after  half  an  hour  Trenchard's  riot  squad 
had  captured  about  100  soaked  and  shivering  men  who  were  then  forced  to  stand 
in  the  January  frost  outside  Trenchard's  office  until  the  latter  had  satisfied  his 
desire  for  vengeance. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  early  February,  Trenchard  was  called  in  by  Churchill,  then 
Minister  for  War  and  Air,  and  was  congratulated  on  his  'masterly  handling  of  the 
Southampton  riots'  and  appointed  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff.  (Duel  of  Eagles  by 
Peter  Townsend,  Weidenfeld  &:  Nicolson,  1970,  pp  47-8) 

Unrest  amongst  the  troops  merged  with  unrest  in  industry.  By  February  1919 
large  numbers  of  soldiers  were  refusing  to  return  to  the  Continent.  Civil 
disturbances  in  mining  areas,  which  under  normal  circumstances  would  have 
been  quelled  by  a  show  of  force,  presented  grave  problems  to  the  authorities, 
since  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  troops  could  be  relied  upon. 

Eventually  the  Army  Council  decided  that  there  was  a  Guards  division  that  could 
be  trusted  and  issued  instructions  for  them  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
Continent.  The  Guards  were  used  on  a  number  of  occasions,  for  example  to 
disarm  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  at 

Colchester,  when  they  refused  to  embark  for  Russia. 

How  near  was  Britain  to  a  full  scale  revolution  during  these  weeks?  This  must 
remain  a  matter  for  speculation.  The  Army  was  in  disarray:  soldiers  and  sailors 


councils  and  demobilisation  clubs  were  being  formed.  Delegates  from  various 
camps  were  beginning  to  combine  their  efforts  and  resources.  The  number  of 
strikes  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  increasing.  There  were  riots  in  Glasgow 
and  troops  sent  to  occupy  the  streets  were  beginning  to  fraternise  with  the 
strikers  and  demonstrators.  There  were  riots  in  Belfast  and  a  national  railway 
strike  was  imminent.  From  August  1918  until  mid-1919  even  the  police  force 
was  affected  by  militant  strike  action. 
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